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ABSTRACT 

College theater prograis should be evaluated and 
criticized on criteria that take into account the purposes of the 
prograis and that have realistic bases for judging the effectiveness 
of Instruction. The impact of college theator is based on its 
diversity as a training laboratory, as a part of a liberal 
curricttlui, as a coinunity theatre, and as a research center. College 
theaters, however, should be aore dynaaic and innovative than lany 
are. The theater's various objectives should be identified and 
foraulated in behavioral ter»s. criteria can then be established for 
the evaluation of prograas. Effective lethods of evaluating students' 
achieveients and planned instructional strategies for iaplesentlng 
the prograis* objectives are also needed. (R») 
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THEATREi THEY SAY YOU CAN^T TKACH IT 
By GUrk Rogers 



When the comnlttee pUnnlng this tynposlum invited mt to reflect on 
eaerging petternt in theatre education, 19)6*73» I knew elmoet inaedietely 
the approach t viehed to take* It vae to answer a challenge X received 
ievfttal yeare ago fron a well*known practitioner of the American theatre* 
She vae vieiting our caopue ae an artiit-in^reeidenee, and X had anticipated 
neeting her for nany weeke* My chance finally came at a faculty reception, ^ 
where this nemorable exchange took placer "Hello,** I aaid routinely, *'ay 
nama it Clark Bogers, Z teach theatre hietory**' *'Hello/* ehe replied, 
aa a designer^ and 1 theatre hietory!" She then launched a eurprlsingly 
vebecierit attack on the whole idea of education theatre* concluding with 
tbie etateoents "Believe ne» Sir, you can't teach it*" 

Her iiiertion ie all too faitiiliar to thoee of ue in theatre education* 
A profeeeional director told tse recently that anyone working in a college 
drama departnent had "copped out^^ eoaewhere along the line, chooelng the 
happy haven of an inetitution over the rieke involved in theatre* It wae 
hie opinion that college draaa directore had given up the art of the theatre 
in favor of "playing gamea with children**' 

The problem of naking Juet evaluation* of what educational theatre 
atteopte to do hai becone eevere ae college atfailniatratore have faced the 
financial uncertaintiee of the aeventiee. Colua^ia Uhivereity recently abol- 
iehed its theatre program^ and several other coUegee ere coneidering the ease 
action* Yet at a time when drama departmenti desperately need careful evalua* 
tion, they are more frequently subjected to inappropriate scrutiny from 
critics who are in no position to see the real problem* 

The situation reminds me of a story I heard once of a man walking along 
a country road, when he looked over a rail fence and saw a peculiar sight* 
A bull was standing beside a tree, pawing the gound* snorting, and syeing 
a large hole in the treei Suddenly a man scrambled out of the hole and began 
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to run, The bull cb«rg«d hin «c once «nd, «fcer a few good hit; forced 
the poor f«llow b«ck Into the hole. The observer shouted^ *^St«y in the 
hole, Vll 8ftt help." But before he could do anything, the toan was out of 
the hoU again and running. Again the bull ch\rged him, and again he retreated 
into tha hole« This fequenee was repeated «ovi rat tlmea until the observer 
wii finally able to dletraet the bull and Yesc^.e the nan* When he got him to 
iilety, the observer asked t "Tell xat, why did\*t you take my advice and stay 
in that holaT" The fellow looked up weakly and saidi knew you didn^t get 
the whole picture. Vou see, there was a beat in that hotel" 

Hiny critica of theatre education in this country sicoply cannot see the 
whole picture, and the errors they coondt in the name of evaluation are under- 
standable. For example, they equate play production quality with program 
quality and expect the educational theatre director to overcome the restric* 
tions of tine and talent in performances. Or they demand that educational 
theatre productions speak to a wider audience than the ianediale cooaaunity 
provides. In short» they bring to an educational theatre pfograa the same 
criteria they would apply to a professional theatre enterprise, and not sur« 
prlsingly, educational theatre is found wanting. 

The worst aspect of this situation Is not that educational theatre ia 
cci<;icised but that it Is criticised for the wrong reasons. We who are tcspon- 
aible for the inprovenent of educational theatre instruct ion have no realistic 
basis for judging the effectiveness of our teaching in order to know where 
nodification should be made. The most hopeful prospect for aound evaluation 
resides in the experience of those of us within the field, those who have 
sotto idea of the vastness and complexity of the whole picture. 

Part of that picture is the historical development of theatre educa* 
tiody and Hubert Heffner has deftlv suonarieed that development in a recent 
article for Th^ CftoH^oa May ^ Book* ^ X am not going to review here the in- 
lormation in that article except to note that Oeorge Pierce Baker is gen- 
erally considered the Dean of Academic Theatre," Baker taught a course 
in plAywriting at Harvard, Cut Harvard never cared much for Baker's interest 
in the theatre, the antipathy of Harvard to educational theatre was so greats 
in facts that it turned down a wealthy patron's offer to build a playhouse for 
the school, So« in 1924, the theatre and Baker went to Yale, 

One reason for Baker's acclaim as "the Dean of Academic Theatre*' wee 
that, back in 1907, one of Baker's graduate studenta**£dward $heldon«-had 
one of his plays« Sa lvation Nell , produced for a year's run on Broadway by the 
ceiebratod actress Minnie Hsddem Fiske, The rest la history, And you are 
fanillat with the naskss of young men who heard of Sheldon or Baker and beat 
a path to *'Knglish 47,'^ But it waa not that famous list of ''professionals*' 
who atudi^d under &aker that established hia as a great theatre educator, 
Kw thcitte historiana reallte that tee Sinonlon and Robert fidobond Jones had 
no ch«inre to study or pvaetlc^ scene design when they attended Harvard, In 
Caabrldge^ Baker never had a course in acting or production^ And his famous 
47 VIorkahop, which he started in 1912* was alvaya extra-curricular. It is 
doubtful th«t those distinguished playvrights» ioeludlng Sugene O'Neill, 
who came under Baker's tutelage, stayed with him long enough to learn touch 



About vriting plty«t 

I do not mt9n to l«ply thtt B^ker v«t not « flrtt^rtte teacher of the 
cr«ft of theatres rether, X vleh to eo^heelte thet the atudente vho vere . 
■Oit influenced by Beker'e epproeeh beeene edueetore theoeelveei We know 
Ibet ITrederlck Koch| in Ibrth Dekote end North Cerolin4> end A» K» Drurttoondi 
et Cornell^ leunched theetre curricula efter etudying «t Harvtrd^ They 
were Joined by Thooae Wood Stevene* E, C» Kabiei Alexander Deenf and othete in 
eetebliehing educational theatre 4croee the lend« 

The Meae of theee foundere have diffueed beyond real enalyeiti io that 
atteB|>tiivt to r^^eurrect their educational philoeophiee would be a haiardoun 
te»k. Let ae eimply report whet X heard frooi e panel ot dietinguished theatre 
eluani vho returned to the Carolina campue to celebrete the 50th annivereary 
of the Flaymekere In 19$8f IHecueeing their careere in 4 mood of remlnlicencei 
theee prectltionere agreed thet it vee not the technical training In their 
craft that they letrned from "Prof Xoch (They learned that later). But they 
felt indebted to hln for vhat Keffner called "a liberal or huoanieing education 
in the art of the theetre." Samuel Selden clarified the objectivei eepoueed 
by the foundere of educational theatre when he told ne that *'the principal 
value of educational theatre lies in ite cultural^ factori ." He vent on to 
explain vhat he believee those factora to bet 

Everybody vante to live more fully, more effectively, 
more efficiently. Human living ie particlpetion in 
' a co!^tinuoua eeriee of confrontatlone vlth aepects of 
nature, oppoelng ectione of other people, conflicting 
eldee of one*e own peraonality. 

Theatre provldee, ae nothing elee doee, eharply con* 
centrated, etimutatingi lllunlnating experiencee** 
through vicarioue imagery* "in verioue kind of confront 
tetione> confrontatlone that etretch our under etending 
end mastery of living. 

It is said that pley*going givee ue en opportunity to 
e^cap^ from the tedioueneee of living* At Its beet 
it cells us, not ^ of life> but into life.^ 

Selden represents another generation of le<.ders*»loeluding Hubert Heffner, 
Claude Shaver, and othere— vho have exerted .% powa^Xul influence in ehaplng 
the cheracterietice of the fields Indeed, thelre hae been a unique contri* 
bution to the hieto^y of the theatre, for in no other modern country has theatre 
made so large a place for Iteelf in acadcolo couaunltiee. Theatre educa- 
tion hae come far enough to rival many of the more ^'academic" disciplines in 
the nubbet of etudente it enroUe and the nuaber of coureee it offers. 

Kach year more and more univereities have inaugurated graduate depart* 
mente in theatre etudlee. Statistical Abstracts $1 t^jj^ Uy Oted (itatfi reported 
that there vere 2,546 Maeter's Degrees and 301 Fh«D«^av«rded in Speech end 
Drama for the academic y^r 1969*70» Perhape one»thlrd of these vete in 



tbcAtre, According to the Educational Theatre Journal . In 1971 there were 217 
theatre <loctoral projecte In progreee from a total of thirty-nine Inetltutlons 
(the Urgeit nunbet of enttiea and echoole lor any alngle year to date)« 

Grltlci of the eyetea atgue that iuch an expansion of theatre training 
vithln our ^intere of higher education should have resulted by now In a notice- 
able lB^roveA«nt In Aaerlcan professional theatre artistry* Such an Improve* 
ment vould be gratifying Juitlff cation for the huge sutas of money spent on 
cainpus theatre plants, of teacher tlioe and energy, and of the philosophy of 
education that has generated college theatre etudles« But the fact Is that we 
cannot docunent our achleveiaents with a list of brilliant college*tralned 
t>rofesslosval practitioners. Sven If ve could ascribe the success of the 
Ametlcan professional theatre to<iay ualnly to educatlcnal theatre«-and I am 
sure W* cli&notTrlt would scarcely Justify our aystem in the light of European 
theatre, which is not served as we are by university curricula* 

Over the past few years I have had the opportunity to examine closely 
the training programs In several London theatre schools* As training cen- 
ters for theatre artists, profesatonal schools like the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art and the Central School of Speech and Drama are unquestionably 
superb » And for the encouragement of playwrights, directora and designers 
It Is hard to ittaglne anything better than the European repertory system, 
with Its permanent staff» Its continuing laaMgeoeat and Its state support* 

If we were to rest the case for the American educational theatre upon 
a comparison of our contribution to the professional strge and that of tho 
European system, It wruld taH a very prejudiced J^iry to decide In our favor* 
Hevertheless, 1 am not willing to join that chorus of rrltics who deny the 
system any virtues whatscever « 

The Uhlverslty theatve Is having a far gr^aater Impact than one that can 
be measured In numbers of hlRhlv aVlUed professionals it has product. This 
impact is a result of its di versity . The campus theatre is a tralnirvg labcra- 
tory, but it is also a part of a liberal curriculum, a community theatre, 
and a research center* And it is an astonishing fact that the University 
theatre is witnessed by three tinec as many people each year as attend the 
profesaiooal theatre in Mew York* 

The atory^ briefly told, la thlat tha era of the traveling toad sbow^ 
which om2e supplied a vast network of theatres and op^ta houses throughout 
the country, la goiie for good, television and motion pictures hsve become 
popular entertainment sources* The professional theatre has centered more 
aitd mote in Mew York, supplying legitimate theatre as entertainment for a 
•hrinkinji audience* IXjrlt^g a typical season in the 1930*s, Kcw Yotksrs saw 
211 productions^ in 1963, the total was fifty-four* In 1927, there were 
•eventyseven Broadway theairess today there are thirty-four. 

Yet, at the same time that the professional stage was dlrlnlshing in site, 
a m^ssiva theatre movement was evolving throughout the Ifnited State. The 
movement was a dlrec^^^consequence of the growth of academic theatre depart- 
ments—but, ironicaUy, it was neither Intended nor foreseen by the founders 
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of e^Sucational th«4itre. While professing to believe in « phlloecpby of lib* 
er«l education, the univereitiee had in fact been turning out students in 
ever increasing nunibers for « professional theatre industry that Ms steadily 
decreasing in inportaneet And, to train students for such an industryi the 
universities bad built beautiful/ veil -equipped titeatres**in many cases better 
equipped than any theatre on Broadway* 

The result of what the universities have built is lust now becoming cUttt 
A fev years ago there was only Nev York as a goal for students vith professional 
Aspirations • Today they start in one of the numerous university -sponsored 
sufloer theatres, festivsl theatres, or outdoor theatres. . Then they often return 
to the univeraity as graduate studente, «rti8ts-in*resid«ince, or even ss 
teachers* 

Young playwrights whose taanuscripts accumulated on the desks ot busy 
New York producers now send their plays to theatre departments « For example^ 
through a special arrangement with the Eugene O'Neill Foundation, the 
Caroline PlaynMkers now produces two or three original scripts esch year 
as s part of the nain stage series* And the American College Theatre Festival 
will sponsor a special division for the production of new plays, beginning 
next year* 

I do not mean to imply that the professional theatre has completely 
lost its appeAl» That| 1 am sute» it will i^ver do* But already nearly as 
many actors, directors aod designers are employed in university-sponsored 
theatres as earn their livings on professional stages* (After all, Broadway 
produces approximately fifty plays each year; university theatres present 
approximately twelve hundred*) In 1966, Bernard Dukote edited the r<:^rks 
made at a symposium on theatre education in Which s(>oke8mea from various 
departments answered the questions: "What are you trying to do? How are you 
goif>^ to do itt"^ One devrelopoent seems apparent from their repliest That 
universities are more and more frequently attcm|.ting to provide liaisons 
with professional theatre companies* 

H3W that theatre in higher education has gained a degree of stability, 
and now that recent financial cut-backs have forced a pause on much of the ex- 
pansion activity of the past, perhaps this is a good tine for a csreful 
assessment of the field* The combination of theatrical artistry and the 
freedom of thought in academic communities could result in a dynamic and inno« 
vative theatre traditioni producing endeavors that could enlighten the practice 
of theatre everywhere* Unfortunatelyi however^ the university theatre has 
never consolidate<i its gains. 

lUther than capitsliting on our unique position as an institutional 
theatre, free to faili we have too often set up little models of our owift 
ailing professional theatre, where box-office is all* Rather than '^doirig 
our own thing'* (a prerequisite for any artist), we have been tittld and imi- 
tatlva* Alt you have to do is glance over the production lists for Ameri- , 
can colleges to see that as directors we tend to be conventional and con* 
sarvative, tending toward *'tried and true favoiites^' or '^warmed-over Broadway*" 
Hever before in the histoty of world theatre has there been such emphasis on 



reviving pUysS Production may be more innovative than play selectloDi but 
even there we face minor variations on established thenes* 

0£ course I prudence is a good thingi but to refuse new directions aimply 
because they ar^ new is not prudence but tlraldlty, and 1 cannot emphasise too 
strongly how much timidity influences out work« We approach the expression 
of an original concept with about as much pessimisoi as the little boy who was 
about to stsrt out on his first railway Journey alone. His mother told 
hin to write his natne and address on a card and keep it in his pocket. He 
wrote, 'In case of accident, this waj^ Johnny Jones*' 

Our instructional programs are plagued by a tendency to follow one crate 
after another with exaggerated seal. Our devotion to DeU«rte was followed 
by an infatuation with Stanislavsky^ which has been replaced in recent 
years by a mania for GrotowsVl* These fads represent a serious defect in 
our developaent> for we have substituted capricious amusement for sustained 
growth. All you have to do is serve for a while as admissions officer for a 
^jraduate program in dramaj as Z do, examine the transcripts and compare the 
student's record with his actual performance, to see the Uck of quality and 
consistency in theatre education* 

Vhat is to be done? A first step toward improving (quality is to admit 
that theve is no juch thing as ^J^^ educational theatre; instead, there 
are educational theatres. Cur strength la in our diversity ^ and we must 
be willing to put aside our own individual preference* for one type of program 
or another, and to Accept the legitimacy of varying departmental goals arising 
from different educational situations* In 1964, Burnet Hobgood surveyed col* 
lege theatre programs in various sections of the country* His report was 
informative^ for schools ranged widely in their uses of dramatic arts re* 
creational, avocatlonal, liberal arts*humanlstle, liberal arts-vocational, 
pre-ptofessional*^ Nat enough inquiry of this kind has been ^olng on in 
recent years to allow us to see emerging patterns in theatre education clearly 
enough* 

The usefulness of identifying these patterns is that we cin appreciate 
the many objectives of theatre programs and evaluate them in their own terns, 
without confusing cne with another* Only when our objectives sre clearly 
Stated can we bvgin to support them with appropriate teaching strategies. 
Only then will our criteria for students and staff have better definition. 

As you well know, teachers have been urged for a lo:ig tine to develop 
obj^ttives* But only in recent years have they been told to state thesd 
objectives in behavioral terms^«that is, not in terms of what they will teach 
but« rather, in terms of what the student will be able to d^ at the conclusion 
of the instruction* Objectives stated thla way leave little doubt about what 
our instructiOinai intentions are* 

In order to organise our theatre programs toward explicit objectives, we 
begin by its ting those objectives in no uncertain terns* Catalogue deserip* 
tioni are often so vaguely worded that a student has little idea of what kind 
of program he Mi entered until he has finished it* For example, a student 
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Blight well tnter one o£ cur Mt4 universities expecting to ecobark upon « . 
r^urriculura o£ •'professional training" and then £ind that he must complete 
a he«vy load of humanistic studies that are in no vay designed to help hia 
neet his objectives* Departioents have few qualus about offering degress that 
they cannot support with programa or with personnel* 

It is our responsibility to write our catalogue copy in such a way that 
it represents s contract with our student, accurately describing how he will 
be able to perform when he has successfully complete the course of studies. 

K second step in reforming our theatre curricula Is to devise methods ot 
evaluating the student's achievement of our stated objectives. It' we are 
cocvnltted to the improvement of instruction, then we must make some evaluations 
of student progress in order to know where modifications are needed in our 
teaching* The problem is to design measurement instruments that properly 
reflect th^ objectives we are trying to achieve. 

Finally, we must plan instructional strategies to implement the accomplish* 
vent of our objectives. Many instructors labor on with antiquated teaching 
methods they learned by imitating their own teachers years ago» ignoring 
important advances in education* During the last eight to ten years instruc- 
tional technologists have produced major breakthrough^ in their efforts 
to understand the learning process* Their recommendations for effective leatn* 
ins includei (1) the active response of the student to carefully sequenced 
materi4U (2) loroediate knowledge of results, whereby the student Judges 
right away the accuracy of his respons'), (3> Sel'.'^pacing, whioh makes it 
^.^possible for the student to proceed at his own speed, (4) Continual evaluation 
of program effectiveness. The enormous impact of these and other conclusions 
fhould not be underestimated, and a consideration of research relevant to 
instruction for educational theatre is clearly in order. 

But it is not my purpose in this speech to convince you of the legiti* 
macy of any instructional approach. Ho approach will ever replace the living 
teacher, because students learn most from other human beings-^fron hearing 
what they say and watching what they do. The teacher is a model from whom a 
student gains direction and style for his own life. 

They say you can't teach it, but I believe a few great teachers have 
already proved them wrong. It is not that we can't so much as it is that we 
von't . How many graduate siudent* are getting advanced degrees as something 
to "fall back on" in case they fail to make it in New Yorkt How many of them 
will teach only if they have tol 1 wonder if they realise how much prepa* 
ration it takes to teach effectively^ and how few people have ti^naged 
to do it well* 

If ve decide to try, ve must constantly correlate the actual with the 
possible: (1) What ve do in this situation? (2) What do we want out stu« 
dents to be able to do when they have con^leted this program? 

{■ 

And remember, to say that we will do one thing necessarily means that 
ve will forego doing something else. Too many of us are trying to be all 




thin&s to all mtn, and ve are falling at everything. 

Ulli Rogers used to sayt "Th«re ain't but one word wrong with every 
Okie o£ UA in the world, and that*a selfiihneia /' And it is that word that 
often keeps us from dealing honestly with our students and with ourselves* 
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